IONA  AND  THE  OUTER  WORLD 

By  Rev.  James  P.  B.  Bulloch,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

However  weak  the  Christian  Church  may  have  been  in  the  remains  of 
what  had  once  been  the  Roman  province  of  Britain,  it  is  clear  from  Bede 
that  it  soon  made  an  effective  and  widespread  conquest  among  the  survivors 
as  they  retreated  westwards  before  the  invaders.  His  antipathy  towards 
them,  so  well  known  and  so  uncharacteristic  an  element  in  his  nature 
cannot  conced  the  fact  that  as  a race,  they  held  the  Christian  faith.  Even 
in  Scotland  the  faith  was  a legacy  of  the  Roman  occupation,  directly  in  so 
far  as  it  had  penetrated  northwards  from  the  remains  of  the  province  in- 
directly in  so  far  as  it  came  from  an  Ireland  which  also  owed  its  Christianity 
o Roman  Britain.  This  two-fold  advance  was  made  at  a time  when  with 
the  Roman  world  collapsing  into  disorder  upon  the  continent,  full  contact 
between  Britain  and  civilised  Europe  was  violently  broken  by  Anglo  Saxon 
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knowledge  of  the  continent  and  of  the  outer  world  depended  upon  literature 
and  the  fading  memories  of  bygone  days,  the  last  an  undependable  guide  in 
a society  disrupted  by  turmoil  and  war  as  revealed  in  the  pages  of  Gildas. 

“De  Glesguensi  Episcopo  breviter  intimandum,”  wrote  a twelfth  century 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  “quod  est  antiquorum  Britonum  Episcopus." 
In  its  earliest  days,  indeed,  the  church  in  that  diocese  was  no  more  than  a 
northward  extension  of  the  Cymric  Christianity  of  the  south,  but  in  an  age 
before  Scotland  formed  anything  like  a unit,  Iona  and  Dalriada  were,  to  all 
purposes,  a part  of  Irish  life.  Whatever  was  known  in  Ireland  of  continental 
life  was  known  in  Iona,  no  more  and  no  less.  Archaeological  evidence 
reveals  that  from  earliest  days  a trade  had  been  maintained  between 
Ireland  and  the  west  coast  of  Gaul,  particularly  Brittany  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Garonne,  so  that  for  the  Irish  “Gall'’  became  the  name 
for  a foreigner,  later  to  be  applied  to  the  Norse  and,  still  later,  to  the 
English.  ‘ ' The  more  we  learn  about  letters  in  early  mediaeval  Ireland  the 
more  probable  it  appears  to  be  that  the  literary  ideals  and  practices  of 
Gaul  in  the  last  era  of  Roman  dominion  and  the  first  epoch  of  barbarian 
rule  exercised  a powerful  influence  on  the  formation  of  Irish  vernacular 
literature.”1  Thus  the  churches  in  Brittany2  and  Galicia  which  shared  the 
British  name  and  peculiarities  were  presumably  in  some  manner  of  contact, 
if  not  formally,  at  least  by  individual  travellers,  with  their  island  kinsmen. 

It  was  evidently  by  these  routes  that  the  occasional  visits  to  the  con- 
tinent and  even  to  Rome  which  are  recorded  of  various  Celtic  saints,  were 
accomplished,  for  to  dismiss  all  such  accounts  as  no  more  than  legends  is  to 
carry  historical  scepticism  to  excess.  As  he  records  himself,  St.  Patrick3  had 
travelled  by  this  way  on  board  a ship  carrying  a cargo  of  dogs  to  south  west 
Gaul.  Without  reckoning  Pelagius  as  a possible  case,  it  may  be  said  that 
wandering  Irishmen  were  constantly  found  upon  the  continent,  such  as 
those  reported  to  have  been  befriended  by  St.  Remi,4  St.  Frediano,  the 
Irish  Bishop  of  Lucca  mentioned  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  before  604, 
St.  Cathaldus,  the  Bishop  of  Tarentum,  to  whom  an  Irish  origin  is  ascribed, 
and — greatest  of  them  all — St.  Columbanus  of  Luxeuil  and  Bobbio.  What- 
ever barriers  might  obstruct  official  contacts  in  that  wild  age,  a sufficient 
number  of  personal  contacts  was  made  to  ensure  in  Ireland — and  therefore 
in  Iona — a certain  degree  of  information  about  the  wider  world.  The 
gradual  recovery  of  continental  life  and  the  conversion  of  the  English 
re-opened  a fuller  exchange  between  Rome  and  the  Celtic  west. 

1 J.  F.  Kenney,  Sources  for  the  Early  History  of  Ireland,  i,  p.  141. 

a Haddan,  A.  W„  and  Stubbs,  W„  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents, 
II,  i,  pp.  69-101. 

® Ibid.,  II,  ii,  p.  301. 


4 Kenney,  op.  cit.,  i,  pp.  183-209. 
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Before  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  most  of  Ireland  had  signalised 
the  restoration  of  normal  relations  by  accepting  the  Roman  dating  of 
Easter.  In  716  even  conservative  Iona  followed  suit,  together  with  the 
churches  under  its  control  or  leadership.  Again,  the  passages  of  Scripture 
quoted  by  British  and  Irish  writers  exhibit  certain  textual  peculiarities, 
though  on  the  whole  they  adhered  to  the  Old  Latin  version,  but  the 
evidence  shows  a gradually  increasing  use  of  the  Vulgate  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century.1  Official  relations  had  at  length  been  restored. 
Bede2  records  the  letter  of  Bishops  Laurentius,  Mellitus,  and  Justus  to  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  Ireland,  and  the  letter  of  John  IV,  while  elect,  to  the 
Irish  clergy  in  640.  By  721  the  Celtic  Church  could  be  officially  represented 
at  the  Council  held  at  Rome  by  Gregory  II  by  “Sedulius  episcopus 
Britanniae  de  genere  Scottorum”  and  “ Fergustus  episcopus  Scotiae 
Pictus.”  Kenney3  regards  it  as  “ a fair  guess  . . . that  they  were  members 
of  the  community  of  St.  Columba  and  that  their  presence  at  Rome  was  a 
result  of  the  conformance  of  a dominant  party  at  Iona  to  the  Roman  Easter 
of  716,”  but  if — as  may  be  argued — the  former  was  a Bishop  of  the  diocese 
which  later  became  known  as  Glasgow  and  the  latter  from  Ulster — the 
conclusion  still  holds  good  that  formal  contacts,  if  still  far  from  easy,  had 
become  normal. 

The  island  of  St.  Columba  holds  a place  in  the  religious  life  of  Scotland 
which  gives  some  value  to  any  evidence  of  how  far  its  clergy  knew  the 
outer  world.  Living  in  what  was  then  Europe’s  remotest  outpost,  much  of 
their  knowledge  was  likely  to  be  derived  from  literature  rather  than  from 
travel  and  direct  personal  knowledge.  As  regards  the  first,  they  had,  of 
course,  the  Bible  where  much  information  regarding  Palestine  and  the 
surrounding  countries  was  available  for  them.  But  there  were  also  volumes 
of  the  classics  at  hand,  and  while  his  acquaintance  with  Latin  writers  may 
well  have  been  wider  it  has  been  observed  from  the  Vita  Sancti  Columbae 
that  Adamnan  knew  the  Latin  life  of  St.  Anthony,  the  life  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  life  of 
St.  Germanus  by  Constantius,  the  Gesta  Silvestri,  Virgil,  Juvencus,  and 
possibly  “ Hegessipus  ” and  Dionysius  Exiguus.  Traces  have  also  been 
detected  of  the  style  of  the  Hisperica  Famina*  In  addition  there  is  the 
commentary  on  Vergil  associated  with  Adamnan  in  which  the  writer  him- 
self tells  that  he  derived  his  material  mainly  from  Titus  Gallus,  Gaudentius 
and  Junius  Philargyrius  of  Milan,  though  adding  considerable  material  of 
his  own,  “ illustrations  from  Latin,  Irish,  and  occasionally  Greek  ; 

1 Haddan  and  Stubbs,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  170-198. 

a Bede,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  II,  iv,  and  xix. 

» Kenney,  op.  cit.,  i,  p.  223.  * Ibid.,  i,  p.  433. 
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references  to  at  least  Plautus  and  Suetonius;  grammatical,  historical,  and 
archaeological  information  of  that  half-childish,  semi-encyclopaedic  type 
so  dear  to  the  early  Middle  Ages.”  In  especial  he  expanded  his  sources 
continually  with  Christian  allegory.1 

There  is,  however,  one  surviving  work  by  Adamnan  which,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Life  of  Columba,  has  been  much  ignored  in  Scotland,  and 
which  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  other  lands  and  of  Palestine  in  particular. 
Returning  home  to  his  native  land  after  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
Arculf,  a bishop  of  Gaul,  found  his  ship  driven  northwards  by  the  gales, 
past  Brittany  and  Cornwall,  through  the  Irish  Sea,  to  Iona.  There  he  was 
cordially  welcomed  and  entertained.  Adamnan  seized  his  opportunity,  and 
questioned  his  visitor  diligently  regarding  Palestine  and  the  Mediteranean 
lands  seen  on  the  homeward  journey.  The  resulting  narrative  has  an 
intrinsic  interest  as  an  early  account  of  Palestine  by  a cleric  of  the  Western 
Church,  but  also  reveals  the  interests  and  scholarship  of  its  compiler  in 
Iona.  Acquaintance  with  Scripture  had  already  provided  Adamnan  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Palestine  but,  while  confirming  details 
of  the  story  from  Jerome,  Sulpicius  Severus,  “ Hegessipus  ” and,  possibly 
other  authors,  he  welcomed  with  both  hands  an  account  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  one  who  had  himself  been  there.  Whatever  the  state  of  Iona’s  know- 
ledge may  have  been  in  the  days  of  Columba,  by  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  in  addition  to  literature  and  tradition  there  were  personal  con- 
tacts, such  as  those  made  by  Adamnan  himself  with  English  scholars  like 
Bede  acquainted  with  Gaul  and  Italy  through  the  accounts  of  travellers 
such  as  Benedict  Biscop  or  Ceolfrid. 

Travelling  south  into  Northumbria  to  visit  his  friend  King  Aldfrid, 
Adamnan  took  with  him  for  his  host  a copy  of  this  work.  ' ' Through  his 
bounty,”  says  Bede,2  “ it  came  to  be  read  by  lesser  persons.”  Adamnan 
was  well  rewarded  by  the  king  and  his  work  was  perused  by  Bede  who  made 
it  the  basis  of  his  own  work  on  the  same  subject,3  giving  an  epitome  in 
book  V of  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  It  is  from  this  source  that  most  com- 
ments on  Adamnan’s  work  have  been  made  but  the  book  itself  has  been 
published  at  least  seven  times.4  The  work  is  divided  into  three  books,  the 
first  concerning  Jerusalem,  its  site  and  buildings,  together  with  Bethany, 
the  second  concerning  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  Jericho,  the  Jordan,  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  Capernaum,  Nazareth,  Mount  Tabor, 
Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Alexandria,  while  the  third  tells  of  the  homeward 

1 Kenney,  op.  tit.,  i,  p.  287. 

a Bede,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  V,  xv. 

* Bedae  Opera,  ed.  Giles,  iv,  pp.  402-442.  H.  E.,  V,  xvi,  xvii. 

* cf.  Kenney,  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 
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route  by  way  of  Constantinople  and  Sicily.  Much  remains  untold,  the 
manner  of  travel  and  the  means  of  support  for  the  traveller  as  well  as  many 
of  the  scenes  he  passed.  Clearly  the  material  has  been  carefully  selected,  if 
not  by  Arculf  then  by  Adamnan,  the  guiding  desire  being  to  tell  of  those 
sites  intimately  connected  with  the  origins  of  the  Christian  faith,  thereafter 
mentioning  only  such  facts  as  appear  to  have  been  beyond  the  common  run 
of  knowledge.  Of  these  last  the  most  notable  instances  are  the  space  given 
to  the  accounts  of  Alexandria  and— in  particular— of  Constantinople. 

By  what  route  Arculf  reached  Palestine  is  not  told,  but  it  may  well  have 
been  as  a member  of  a party,  for  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  was  already 
familiar  to  the  Western  Church.  Once  there,  he  found  a guide  awaiting  him 
in  the  person  of  Peter  the  Burgundian  who,  already  settled  in  Palestine,  led 
Arculf  around  the  country,  showing  him  the  historic  sites  with  the  hasty 
acceptance  of  one  familiar  with  such  scenes,  and  driving  the  reluctant 
Arculf  on  to  the  next  spot  while  the  enthusiastic  newcomer,  anxious  for 
more  knowledge,  still  hung  back  and  would  have  lingered  longer.  All  this 
he  dictated  to  Adamnan,  who  hastily  transcribed  notes  with  a stylus  on 
tablets,  probably  of  slate,  which  had  been  coated  with  wax,  until  a more 
permanent  record  could  be  made  on  parchment,  a method  of  composition 
well  known  from  other  quarters  but  seldom  mentioned  in  early 
Scotland.1 

Describing  the  city  of  Jerusalem  Adamnan  deals  first  with  its  general 
plan,  proceeding  next  to  a description  of  particular  sites  within  and  around 
the  walls,  though  with  inconsistencies  due  to  the  conversational  origin  of 
the  book.  The  walls  and  towers  of  the  city  had  first  caught  the  eye  of  the 
pilgrim,  and  starting  with  David’s  Gate,  he  made  a circuit  of  the  city  by 
way  of  the  Gates  of  the  Fuller’s  Town,  St.  Stephen,  Benjamin,  the  Portula, 
and  the  Gate  of  Tekoa.  Eighty-four  towers  and  six  gates  had  been  counted. 
The  hilly  site  of  Jerusalem  is  implied,  rather  than  distinctly  recorded,  by  an 
account  of  how,  when  the  streets  of  the  city  have  been  fouled  by  the  crowds 
who  come  for  marketing  on  15th  September  each  year  and  their  numerous 
beasts  of  burden,  the  streets  of  the  Holy  City  are  miraculously  cleansed  in 
the  following  night  by  a tempestuous  rainstorm  which  carries  all  the  filth  in 
its  torrent  into  the  valley  below.  Thus  early  in  the  narrative  we  meet  with 
the  interest  in  miracles,  so  evident  in  the  Life  of  Columba,  and  in  the  same 
way  it  may  be  noted  that  neither  Adamnan  nor  Arculf  was  particularly 
gullible  or  credulous  but  that  both  were  prepared  to  accept  the  occasional 
as  characteristic  and  to  apply  a miraculous  interpretation  to  situations 
merely  depending  on  natural  circumstance  and  coincidence.  They  did  not 
question  what  they  were  told. 

1 cf.  H.  M.  Laistner,  Thought  and  Letters  in  Western  Europe,  500-900  ; p.  203, 
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Though  Jerusalem  had  been  for  some  time  in  Moslem  hands  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  still  a distinctively  Christian  city  at  this  date,  its 
churches  undesecrated  and  well  frequented  while  the  tolerant  conquerors 
still  remained  a minority  with  makeshift  places  of  worship.  From  the  fact 
that  Arculf  saw  only  a large  square  timber  mosque,  which  he  reckoned  to  be 
capable  of  holding  three  thousand  worshippers,  in  the  temple  area,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  his  visit  took  place  before  691,  the  year  in  which  Abd  El 
Malik  began  the  building  of  the  first  stone  mosque.  Thus  what  our  traveller 
described  was  the  original,  but  temporary,  Mosque  of  Omar.  For  the  rest, 
both  he  and  his  listener  were  impressed  by  the  stone  buildings  which 
awakened  comparison  with  ruined  Gaul  and  primitive  Iona. 

Despite  sketches  or  rough  plans  drawn  on  the  wax  tablets,  the  mind  of 
Adamnan  found  it  difficult  to  grasp  the  outlines  of  unfamiliar  architecture 
with  the  result  that  his  accounts,  simple  in  themselves,  often  remain 
obscure  to  his  readers.  Thus  he  describes  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
as  built  of  stone  and  completely  circular,  “ rising  from  its  foundations  in 
three  walls,  each  within  the  other,  and  each  having  a wide  space  for  an 
aisle.”  Twelve  stone  columns  supported  the  building,  which  had  three 
main  altars  and  eight  doors,  four  to  the  north  and  four  to  the  south.  Within 
it  was  a shrine  cut  from  the  living  rock,  about  seven  feet  high  internally, 
and  capable  of  holding  about  nine  worshippers  at  a time.  Externally  it  was 
adorned  with  marble,  and  roofed  with  gold.  Within,  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Lord  was  to  be  seen  on  the  north  side,  cut  out  of  the  rock  at  a slightly 
higher  level  than  the  pavement.  The  account  of  the  resurrection  as  given 
in  the  Gospels  was  present  in  Adamnan’s  mind,  and  he  identified  the  tomb 
with  the  whole  shrine  and  the  sepulchre  as  the  precise  place  where  the  body 
of  our  Lord  was  laid.  He  found  some  discrepancy  between  the  account  of 
the  sepulchre,  as  found  in  his  written  authorities,  and  that  given  by  Arculf, 
but  preferred  the  word  of  a living  witness.  Nearby,  and  within  the  walls  of 
the  same  church,  Arculf  had  been  shown  a recess  in  the  rock  which  had  held 
the  cross  of  our  Lord.  The  stone  once  rolled  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  had 
been  split  into  two,  one  portion  being  used  as  an  altar  directly  in  front  of 
the  shrine,  while  the  second  and  larger  portion  had  been  removed  to  the 
east  end  of  the  church  as  another  altar.  Though  so  much  adorned  without, 
the  sepulchre  had  been  left  within  more  or  less  in  its  original  condition,  so 
that  the  rough  marks  of  tooling  were  everywhere  visible  on  the  red  and 
white  surface  of  the  rock. 

Next  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Arculf  had  marked  the 
Church  of  the  Anastasis,  or  Resurrection,  evidently  erected  to  mark  the 
spot  of  our  Lord’s  appearance  to  Mary  in  the  garden,  and  beside  it  another 
church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  had  little  to  say  of  the  church 
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at  the  site  of  Calvary  but  was  able  to  tell  that  he  had  seen  a great  silver 
cross,  with  a heavy  brass  candelabrum  above  it,  set  in  the  socket  where 
once  the  cross  of  our  Lord  had  been  fixed.  To  the  east  stood  the  great 
church  of  Constantine,  the  Martyrium,  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  true 
cross  had  been  found,  while  between  Calvary  and  the  Martyrium  was  the 
spot  where  Abraham  was  said  to  have  offered  Isaac  for  sacrifice.  A great 
wooden  table  was  fixed  there  to  receive  offerings  for  the  poor. 

This  led  the  narrative  to  the  subject  of  relics.  Arculf  had  been  shown 
the  chalice  used  by  our  Lord  at  His  last  supper.  It  was  of  silver,  with  twc 
handles  on  opposite  sides,  and  was  reckoned  to  hold  about  a pint  of  wine 
Within  it  was  a sponge  described  as  that  filled  with  vinegar  and  raised  upon 
a reed  to  our  Lord  on  the  cross.  A strong  case  of  metal  openwork  protected 
the  relics,  but  the  visitor  was  able  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  touch  the 
chalice.  In  Constantine’s  church  at  Calvary,  Arculf  had  been  shewn  a 
broken  lance,  said  to  have  been  that  employed  by  the  soldier  who  pierced 
the  side  of  our  Lord,  but  his  greatest  admiration,  if  the  length  of  the 
narrative  affords  any  guidance,  was  reserved  for  the  cloth  said  to  have  been 
wrapped  around  the  head  of  our  Lord  as  He  lay  in  the  sepulchre,  not  so 
much  because  of  its  original  use  as  because  of  the  legends  associated  with  its 
later  history.  Said  to  have  been  preserved  by  a Jewish  Christian,  it  was 
transmitted  by  way  of  his  offspring,  always  carrying  temporal  blessings, 
until  the  direct  line  of  inheritance  became  extinct  and  the  napkin  fell  into 
Jewish  hands.  Three  years  before  Arculf 's  visit  a claim  for  its  restitution 
was  made  by  the  Christians.  The  dispute  was  brought  before  the  Moslem 
governor  who  decided  on  judgement  by  ordeal.  The  napkin  was  thrown 
into  the  flames  of  an  open  fire  but,  instead  of  being  consumed,  it  was 
caught  in  the  flow  of  warm  air,  carried  aloft,  and  dropped  by  the  breeze 
into  the  hands  of  the  expectant  Christians  who  were  standing  by  to  see  the 
outcome.  Received  in  triumph,  it  was  carried  off  to  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  where  Arculf  inspected  it,  measured  it,  as  was  his  custom, 
and  found  it  to  be  about  eight  feet  long.  Similarly  he  saw  a large  linen 
sheet,  woven  by  the  Virgin  and  adorned  with  figures  of  the  Lord  and  His 
twelve  apostles,  coloured  red  upon  the  one  side  and  green  on  the  other. 
Though  not  explicitly  stated,  it  appears  to  be  implied  that  this,  like  the 
previous  article,  had  been  the  winding  sheet  of  our  Lord’s  body. 

Having  described  the  sites  within  the  city  which  were  of  primary  im- 
portance, Arculf  turned  to  lesser  matters.  A large  column  in  Jerusalem 
marked  the  spot  where  a dead  body  had  been  revived  by  the  touch  of  the 
true  cross.  At  the  summer  solstice  the  column  cast  no  shadow  and  from 
this  it  was  deduced  that  Jerusalem  marked  the  exact  centre  of  the  earth, 
confirming  a deduction  from  the  psalmist’s  words,  “ God  is  my  king  of 
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old,  working  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.”  (Ps.  74,  v.  12)  Outside 
the  city  walls  the  first  building  described  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  within  the  vaulted  crypt  of  which  was  shown  the 
supposed  tomb  where  the  body  of  the  Virgin  had  reposed  for  a time.  Here 
Arculf  was  shown  a stone  marked  with  two  impressions  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  our  Lord’s  knees  when  He  prayed  in  Gethsemane.  We  may 
compare  certain  stones  in  the  western  Highlands  which  according  to 
tradition,  carry  the  marks  left  by  Celtic  saints.  Going  down  the  valley, 
Arculf  next  inspected  the  tombs  of  Jehosaphat,  of  Simeon,  and  of  Joseph, 
before  being  taken  to  a cave  in  the  side  of  Mount  Olivet  where  he  was 
shown  the  mouths  of  two  very  deep  wells — or  possibly  aqueducts — and 
four  stone  tables  at  which  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  were  said  to  have 
dined.  To  the  west  of  the  city  the  tourist  was  shown  a fig  tree,  said  to  have 
been  the  identical  one  from  which  Judas  Iscariot  had  hanged  himself,  and 
thence  he  was  led  on  to  see  the  sites  of  the  stoning  of  Stephen  and  of  the 
flagellation  of  our  Lord.  South  of  the  city,  Arculf  was  taken  to  see  the 
field  of  Aceldama,  which  had  been  bought  “ to  bury  strangers  in,”  only  to 
observe  that  many  of  the  strangers  had  not  been  properly  buried. 

As  for  the  countryside  visible  from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  though 
stony  and  arid  for  the  most  part,  there  was  some  better  land  towards  the 
west  with  vines  and  olives  growing  here  and  there.  On  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
besides  the  trees  which  gave  it  a name,  crops  of  barley  and  com  were  raised. 
Above  the  crops  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  stood  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, centring  upon  an  open  courtyard.  Despite  the  thefts  of  pilgrims  who 
had  carried  away  handfuls  of  the  dust  of  this  sacred  spot,  Arculf  beheld, 
and  uncritically  accepted,  two  dusty  impressions  as  the  marks  left  by  the 
feet  of  the  ascending  Lord.  Here  Adamnan  was  on  familiar  territory  for  he 
observed  that  Arculf ’s  account  “ agreed  completely  with  the  descriptions 
of  other  writers.”  Above  the  spot  there  hung  a huge  lamp,  burning  by  day 
and  night,  and  among  the  clearest  memories  of  the  visitor  was  the  sight  of 
the  bright  windows  gleaming  through  the  darkness  from  the  heights  of  the 
city  opposite.  Present  himself  in  the  church  at  the  Ascension  Day  service, 
Arculf  confirmed  the  tradition  that  at  mid-day  a blast  of  wind  and  fire 
swept  through  the  open  courtyard.  On  that  night  the  whole  church  was 
illuminated  so  that,  according  to  the  traveller,  “ not  only  is  Mount  Olivet 
lit  up,  but  it  seems  all  afire,  and  even  the  neighbouring  low  ground  around 
the  city  is  illuminated.” 

Leaving  Jerusalem  behind,  he  visited  a monastery  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a grove  of  olives  with  its  church  said  to  be  built  over  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus,  while  near  Bethany,  on  a slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  was 
taken  to  a church,  built  to  mark  the  place  where  our  Lord  spoke  to  His 
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disciples  of  the  coming  judgement  and  said,  ‘ ‘ Know  that  after  two  days  is 
the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified.” 
(St.  Matthew  26,  v.  2).  Bethlehem,  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  Galilee  next 
engage  his  attention.  As  for  Bethlehem,  Arculf  found  it  to  be  a small  place, 
stretching  along  a narrow  ridge  with  valleys  on  two  sides.  At  the  extreme 
east  end  was  the  site  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  ‘ ‘ a certain  natural  half 
cave,  of  which  the  inner  part  is  called  the  manger  of  our  Lord,  since  there 
His  mother  laid  her  Child.”  All  was  adorned  with  marble.  In  a spring  of 
water,  rising  from  the  natural  rock,  and  said  to  have  been  the  source  from 
which  was  drawn  the  water  in  which  the  Holy  Child  first  was  washed, 
Arculf  laved  his  face.  Adamnan  enquired  of  the  tombs  of  David  and  of 
St.  Jerome,  about  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed  some  information 
already,  and  was  told  how  Arculf  had  seen  not  only  these  but  also  the 
tombs  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  burial  place  of  Rachel  on 
the  Hebron  road,  somewhat  cheaply  marked  with  a pyramid  of  stones  on 
one  of  which  was  her  name  " as  Jacob  her  husband  erected  it. 

Going  on  to  Hebron — a poor  place — Arculf  saw  Mamre,  a verdant  hill 
where  still  stood  the  great  tree  described  as  "Abraham's  oak  ” beneath 
which  the  patriarch  had  received  his  heavenly  guests.  Of  this  Adamnan 
had  read  in  Jerome,  in  whose  time  the  tree  would  still  seem  to  have  been 
vigorous,  but  in  Arculf’s  time  no  more  remained  than  a few  knotted  and 
twisted  relics.  Yet  a sucker  had  grown  out,  had  reached  twice  the  height 
of  a man,  and  from  this  slips  were  carried  away  by  pilgrims  to  all  quarters 
of  the  earth.  Arculf  was  also  shown  the  tombs  of  Adam,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  of  Sarah,  Rebecca,  and  Leah,  though  nothing  was  said  of  Eve. 

Turning  into  the  Jordan  valley  Arculf  saw  Jericho — or  its  ruins — the 
house  of  Rahab,  and  the  twelve  stones  set  up  by  the  Israelites  to  mark  the 
crossing  of  Jordan  under  Joshua.  Further  along  the  stream  was  the  site  of 
our  Lord’s  baptism.  A tall  wooden  cross  marked  the  spot,  but  with  the 
changes  in  the  river’s  bed  it  now  stood  far  out  in  the  stream  so  that  a stone 
bridge  had  had  to  be  built  to  enable  pilgrims  to  reach  the  exact  spot. 
Beside  the  bank  stood  a small  chapel  raised  on  w'ooden  supports  above  the 
level  of  the  thick  discoloured  waters.  So  distinctive  was  the  colouring  of 
Jordan,  said  Arculf,  that  at  its  entry  into  the  Dead  Sea,  the  traces  of  its 
current  could  be  marked  by  the  discoloration.  At  this  point,  being 
interested  in  the  saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Arculf  became  discursive  and 
told  of  a particularly  strong  salt  dug  from  the  earth  in  volcanic  Sicily,  by  a 
dubious  exegesis  explaining  that  this  latter  was  the  salt  which  our  Lord  had 
in  mind  when  He  spoke  of  " the  salt  of  the  earth.”  Returning  to  his  story 
he  told  of  how  he  had  walked  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  had  visited  the 
springs  of  Jordan,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  of  which  Adamnan  had  read  in 
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Josephus  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament.  To  his  listener,  who  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  nature  of  locusts,  Arculf  explained  what  kind  of 
creatures  they  were.  They  should  be  cooked  in  oil,  he  said.  As  for  the 
wild  honey,  said  to  have  been  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist,  Arculf  denied 
that  this  was  truly  honey.  ' ‘ In  that  desert  I saw  certain  trees,  the  leaves 
of  which  were  broad  and  round,  of  a milky  colour  and  of  a honeyed  flavour. 
The  texture  of  these  leaves  is  very  fragile.  Whoever  eats  them  first  rubs 
them  together,  and  then  eats  them;  this  is  called  * wild  honey  ’ and  is 
found  in  the  woods.” 

By  way  of  Tiberias,  Arculf  came  to  Capernaum  and  to  the  site  of  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  By  this  time  his  guide’s  patience  was  wearing 
thin.  Capernaum  was  seen  only  in  the  passing  and  at  Nazareth,  where  he 
would  fain  have  stayed  longer,  he  was  permitted  to  spend  only  a couple  of 
nights.  He  found  it  to  be  an  unwalled  town,  with  stone  buildings  and  two 
large  churches,  the  one  covering  the  site  of  the  house  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
the  other  the  place  of  the  Annunciation.  Today  a spring  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  stands  is  pointed  out  as  St.  Mary’s  well,  but 
evidently  Arculf  was  shown  a totally  different  one.  Going  northwards, 
Arculf  found  Mount  Tabor  to  be  a rolling  grassy  hill  with  a large  monastery 
upon  its  summit,  together  with  three  churches  to  commemorate  the  words 
of  Peter  at  the  Transfiguration.  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 1 had 
identified  Mount  Tabor  as  the  scene  of  the  Temptation  but  by  the  fourth 
century  the  identification  was  as  described  by  Arculf.  ‘‘Among  other 
things,”  said  Adamnan,  "it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  name  of  this  famous 
hill  in  Greek  letters  ought  to  be  written  with  a theta  and  an  omega,  in 
Latin  with  an  aspiration  on  the  T,  Thabor,  and  a long  O.  The  true 
writing  of  the  vowel  is  seen  in  the  Greek  books.” 

At  this  point  Arculf  ended  his  Palestinian  narrative  but  the  great  cities 
and  strange  places  of  his  homeward  journey  were  of  almost  equal  interest 
in  remote  Iona.  Damascus,  he  said,  was  a regal  city,  set  in  a wide  plain 
among  the  olive  groves  and  girt  with  mighty  walls.  Four  rivers  flowed 
through  it.  There  reigned  the  King  of  the  Saracens,  for  Damascus  had  been 
captured  by  the  Moslems  in  634,  three  years  before  Omar  took  Jerusalem. 
Church  and  mosque  here  stood  side  by  side.  Tyre  also  was  visited,  though 
little  was  told  of  it  by  Arculf  beyond  what  could  be  learned  from  St. 
Jerome,  from  whose  commentaries  Adamnan  had  taken  excerpts.  It 
would  seem  that  Arculf  here  took  ship  for  Alexandria  instead  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  might  have  been  expected.  This  city  was  of  great  interest  to 
Adamnan  and  he  noted  down  the  details  of  the  great  harbour  and  the 

1 M.  R.  James,  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  p.  2.  Cp. 

Jack  Finnegan,  Light  from  the  Ancient  Past,  p.  222. 
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Pharos  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a man  whose  kinsmen  were  sea-going.  The 
Nile,  he  learned,  was  navigable  as  far  as  the  cataracts  and  was  inhabited  by 
crocodiles,  whose  manner  of  catching  prey  was  reported  in  detail.  For 
much  of  his  information  Adamnan  was  here  dependent  on  written  sources 
already  familiar  to  him,  for  Arculf  does  not  seem  to  have  ventured  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  Alexandria. 

From  Alexandria,  Arculf  sailed  by  way  of  Crete  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  remained  from  Easter  until  Christmas  Day,  delighted  with  a city 
which  impressed  him  more  than  even  Rome  itself.  ‘ ‘ Without  doubt  this  is 
the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  Empire.”  The  fortifications  of  the  imperial 
city  are  described  together  with  an  account  of  its  foundation  by 
Constantine.  Of  all  within  the  city,  Arculf  and  Adamnan  were  most 
interested  in  the  true  cross  exhibited  thrice  yearly  to  the  public  gaze.  It 
consisted  not  of  two,  but  of  three  pieces,  the  upright  portion  having  been 
divided  into  two.  From  its  timber  came  a miraculous  liquid,  sweetly 
scented  and  powerful  to  heal.  A surprisingly  large  space  is  then  given  to 
miracles  attributed  to  St.  George  the  Martyr  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
and  this  suggests  that  Adamnan  had  passed  hurriedly  over  earlier  and  more 
important  material  only  to  find  himself  with  unexpected  space  for  writing 
at  the  close.  From  Constantinople,  Arculf  sailed  for  Rome,  but  of  Rome 
Adamnan  says  nothing,  clearly  because  it  was  not  so  unknown  to  him  and 
his  readers  as  a modern  reader  might  have  supposed.  His  only  digression  is 
an  account  of  a volcanic  island  near  Sicily,  not  to  be  identified  with  Etna 
or  Stromboli,  which  were  then  quiescent,  but  with  Mount  Vulcano,  which 
was  then  in  eruption. 

The  significance  of  this  narrative  lies  not  so  much  in  the  things  told  as  in 
the  things  untold.  Where  Palestine  itself  is  concerned,  certain  omissions 
are  probably  due  to  the  manner  of  the  book’s  original  composition  from  a 
conversational  basis,  but  once  the  Holy  Land  has  been  left  behind,  any 
notable  omissions  are  almost  certainly  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact 
that  Adamnan  and  his  colleagues  at  Iona  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
them.  Literature  and  stray  travellers’  tales  had  prevented  the  isolation  of 
their  island  world  from  being  so  complete  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  geographical  writers  of  the  Dark  Ages  are  few,  but  a second  who 
can  be  cited  as  coming  from  Iona  is  Dicuil.1  Born  about  120  years  after 
Adamnan,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  at  Iona,  probably  as  a novice,  in  the  time 
of  Abbot  Suibhne  before  767.  Between  795  and  810  he  came  to  the  con- 
tinent, possibly  as  a refugee  after  the  Norsemen’s  sack  of  Iona  in  806.  His 
time  was  thus  very  different  from  that  of  Adamnan.  Iona  was  no  longer  in 

1 Mfalekenaer,  Dicuili  liber  de  mensura  orbis  tervae,  Paris,  1807  ; 

G.  Parthey,  Dicuili  liber  de  mensura  orbis  terrae , Berlin,  1870.  * 
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any  kind  of  isolation,  save  that  due  to  its  own  state  of  decline  in  face  of 
danger.  Nor  were  Irish  scholars  now  visiting  a continent  where  they  would 
learn  much,  but  one  to  which  they  would  bring  the  salvaged  fragments  of 
the  learning  of  antiquity.  That  Dicuil  reached  the  continent  before  810  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  the  elephant  which  died  at  Aix-la- 
chapelle  in  that  year.  By  814  he  was  already  living  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  Carolingian  court  as  one  of  the  many  Irish  scholars  welcomed 
there.  His  book  on  Geography,  Liber  de  mensura  orbis  terrae,  was  written 
in  825  and  his  death  must  have  followed  comparatively  soon.  We  have 
today,  his  work  in  verse  on  grammar,  and  in  this  and  in  the  De  mensura  are 
references  to  a similar  work  in  prose,  Congregata  epistola  de  quaestionibus 
decern  artis  grammaticae,  not  now  known.  Again  there  is  a treatise  in  four 
books  on  astronomy,  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious,  and 
written  in  a medley  of  prose  and  verse.  Begun  in  814,  it  reveals  that  an 
early  page  was  written  on  18th  April  and  that  it  was  continued  during  the 
next  two  years.  Mixed  with  some  grammatical  and  metrical  digressions 
are  rules  for  finding  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  month,  the  moon’s  age, 
the  date  of  Easter  and  the  beginning  of  Lent,  discussions  on  the  length  of 
the  lunar  and  solar  years,  of  the  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  of  the  great 
cycle  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  bissextile  or  Leap  Year.  It  also 
contains  speculations  on  the  distance  between  heaven  and  earth  and 
between  the  several  planets,  the  existence  of  a south  polar  star,  and  the 
revolution  of  the  planets. 

But  it  is  with  his  geographical  work  that  we  are  here  concerned.  In 
this  field  he  had  no  Frankish  predecessor  and  at  a time  when  Celtic  scholar- 
ship was  revered  on  the  continent,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  it 
reflects  the  state  of  knowledge,  not  at  the  French  court,  but  in  his  native 
Ireland  and  in  Iona.  With  brief  insertions  of  material  gathered  by  personal 
knowledge  or  contact,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a compendium  from  ancient 
writers.  His  authorities  are  frequently  cited,  and  may  be  fisted.  They  are  as 
follows:  Agrippa,  Artemidorus,  Augusti  Chorographia,  Ceasaris  Cosmo- 
graphia,  Clitarchus,  Dicaearchus,  Ephorus,  Eudoxus,  Fabianus,  Hecataeus, 
Herodotus,  Isidorus  Hispaniensis,  Juba,  Onesicritus,  Orosius,  Philemon, 
Plinius,  Priscianus,  Pytheas,  Sedulius,  Servius,  Solinus,  Statius,  Sebosus, 
Theodosii  missi  vel  metatores,  Thucydides,  Timosthenes,  Virgilius,  Xeno- 
phon. It  is  obvious  that  this  fist  cannot  be  taken  at  face  value  and  that 
some  names  are  little  more  than  window  dressing.  Solinus  and  Pliny  are 
the  major  sources  and  out  of  several  volumes  our  author  has  laboriously 
worked  up  a compendium  of  geographical  information. 

He  begins  by  dividing  the  world  into  Europe,  Asia  and  Libya.  Next  he 
gives  the  bounds  and  extent  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy.  He 
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then  lists  briefly  Rhetia  minor,  Norica,  Pannonia,  Illyricum,  Dalmatia, 
Libumia  with  their  frontiers  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  Epirus,  Achaia, 
Attica,  Thessalia,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  the  Hellespont  and  Pontus, 
Byzantium  on  the  Golden  Horn,  Germany  and  the  land  of  the  Goths  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  Dacia  and  Alania,  Sarmatia,  Scythia,  Taurica  to 
the  Caspian  and  Caucasus.  Next  come  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  Syria 
bounded  by  the  Euphrates,  Arabia  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  Gulfs,  Mesopotamia,  Babylon,  Chaldaea,  Media,  Parthia, 
Persia,  and  India  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges.  He  then  turns  to  the 
provinces  of  Africa,  Gaulalia  and  Mauritania,  Numidia  and  Carthage, 
Tripoli,  Cyrenaica,  Egypt  and  Ethopia.  Thereafter  he  gives  considerable 
space  to  an  account  of  the  Nile,  being  under  the  impression,  common  in  the 
ancient  world,  that  it  found  its  source  among  the  snows  of  the  Moorish 
mountain,  the  Atlas.  Though  he  did  not  find  confirmation  of  this  in  books, 
he  claimed  to  have  heard  “ fidelis  frater  ” stating  in  the  presence  of  his 
master,  the  abbot  Suibhne,  that  it  was  possible  to  sail  into  the  Nile  from  the 
Red  Sea.  By  the  Nile,  he  was  told,  stood  seven  granaries,  four  in  one  group 
and  three  in  another,  and  thus  he  apparently  identified  the  Pyramids  with 
the  granaries,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Joseph.  Travellers  had  followed 
the  tracks  of  Moses  out  of  Egypt  and  observed  traces  of  the  chariots  and 
horsemen  of  Pharaoh. 

Dicuil  next  tells  of  other  rivers,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  Ganges  and 
Indus.  He  describes  such  animals  as  the  rhinoceros,  and  returns  to  his  list 
of  rivers  before  he  starts  to  mention  the  islands  of  the  world  as  known  to 
him.  Thirty  years  before  the  time  when  he  wrote  (i.e.  in  795)  some  clerics 
had  told  him  that  they  had  spent  the  period  from  February  until  August  in 
Thule,  evidently  Iceland,  where  at  midsummer  the  midnight  sun  might  be 
seen,  so  that  even  at  midnight  there  was  sufficient  light  to  enable  a man  to 
catch  lice  on  his  clothes.  He  had  read  also  of  the  frozen  northern  sea.  Two 
days’  sailing  north  of  Britain  were  other  islands  where  almost  a hundred 
years  previously  there  had  been  Christian  hermits,  ex  nostra  Scottia,  but 
who  had  been  exterminated  by  the  Norsemen  so  that  their  former  homes 
were  given  over  to  the  sea  birds.  Dicuil  had  not  been  able  to  find  these 
islands — the  Shetlands  or  Faroes — described  in  any  book.  He  had  read  of 
Ceylon  and  of  the  elephants  of  India  and,  as  already  mentioned,  knew  of 
the  elephant  sent  by  Haroun  al  Raschid  to  Charlemagne  in  804.  Lions, 
crocodiles,  and  tigers  were  known  to  him  by  name  and  by  description  as 
were  the  many  mountains,  capes,  and  straits  which  he  merely  names.  By 
personal  experience  he  knew  the  stormy  seas  between  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  world,  he  learned  from  his  reading,  had  29  seas,  72  islands — though  one 
might  suppose  that  knowledge  of  the  Scottish  coast  alone  might  have  added 
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Mensuratio  or  Divisio  orbis  terrae  prepa  quotes  the 

this  he  draws  most  of  his  first  four  ^ half  his 

verses  attached  by  the  scribe  to  the  C0PY  takgn  directiy(  or  else  through 
text  is  taken  up  with  quotations  from  y.  sources  with  a degree  of 

Solinus.  Though  often  mistaken  he  e^™often  to  repeat  what  had  been 
criticism.  One  may  regret  tha  e w from  bis  own  travels  and 

written  by  others  rather  than  e w Adamnan  he  bad  n0  special  interest 
from  those  of  contemporaries.  Un^  absorbed  in  secular  than  religious 
in  Palestine,  thus  suggesting ;a  nund  mor  ^ describing  Britain  or 

matters.  Unhappily  he  had  little  or  a century  after  the  time  of 

Ireland  as  he  knew  them.  Writing ■ ® have  been  confused  by  some 

Adamnan  he  may,  in  his  account  of  gyp  ’ Qtherwise  he  exemplifies  the 

muddled  recollection  of  %^7mlnk  of  Iona  as  he  browsed  through 

geographical  knowledge  available  to  a monk  ot  iona 
the  manuscripts  of  the  abbey  library. 


